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The Miskito people of eastern Nicaragua and Honduras had leaders called ‘‘kings” from 
about 1633 to 1860. From 1860 to 1894 similar leaders held the official title of hereditary 
chiefs, although the Miskito themselves continued to refer to them as “kings.” These 
leaders never ruled a state-type political structure. Nevertheless, in this article we use the 
loan word “king,” since it is used both throughout the historical literature to describe these 
leaders and by the Miskito themselves today. 

Several earlier writers have given disparaging views of the Miskito kings as puppets of 
the British, imposed from the outside, who had little legitimacy of their own. The anthro- 
pological literature, by contrast, has interpreted the kings as middlemen whose authority 
derived from their crucial position vis-a-vis English trading interests. Although the kings did 
play an important middleman role, we present historical and ethnographic data to indicate 
that there was a greater degree of local authority than has been recognized by scholars. 
Such a view complements the middleman analysis by suggesting that the kingship may have 
been at least partially derived from traditional concepts of chiefly power and authority. 


the Miskito people 


The Miskito of the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua and Honduras are an ethnic group that 
has prospered as a result of contact. The precontact data on this region are limited to the 
work of Richard Magnus (1974, 1975, 1976, 1978). Mary W. Helms (1968, 1969a, 1969b, 1971, 
1979, 1983) has made important contributions to our understanding of the postcontact era. 
She has shown that at the time of first contact, in the early 1600s, the Miskito lived in small 
groups in the area of Cape Gracias a Dios (Figure 1). They subsisted by fishing and hunting 
and by small-scale swidden agriculture. Many other native groups speaking related 
languages, later lumped together as “Sumu,” also lived along the coast and in the hinter- 
land. 

English buccaneers established friendly relations with the Miskito and enlisted them in 
their conflicts with the colonial Spaniards further to the west. Together, the English and 
their Miskito allies attacked Spanish ships and traveled up the rivers to attack Spanish set- 


The Miskito kings of eastern Nicaragua and Honduras have been described as 
British puppets whose authority depended solely on their role as middlemen. 
This paper suggests that the kings also may have been leaders of real stature in 
their own society, whose legitimacy was based on different cultural conceptions 
of leadership than those held by the British. [political anthropology, kingship, 
middlemen, Miskito Indians, Central American ethnology] 
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Figure 1. Central America and the Miskito coast. 


tlements far into the interior. These early forays set the pattern for the next 200 years: a 
Miskito-English alliance on the coast pitted against the Spanish colonial settlements to the 
west. English interest in the coast increased or decreased from one period to the next, but 
the Miskito remained militarily dominant in their own area. The first documented Miskito 
raid on a Spanish community occurred on 17 August 1699 (Sorsby 1969:11). By 1702 they 
were attacking the cacao plantations of Costa Rica at harvest time, carrying off both cacao 
and slaves (Olien 1980:17). In the 1720s the Miskito king was reported to be able to muster 
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500 fighting men in a fleet of canoes (Floyd 1967:73) and even sent troops to Jamaica to aid 
the English against escaped African slaves (Great Britain, Foreign Office 1862:703-705). 

By the middle 1700s the Miskito were fighting alongside the British colonial army in Cen- 
tral America. In 1756 they captured a Spanish ship carrying 500 firearms (Floyd 1967: 
111-112). In 1779 they played a key role in the battle for Fort Omoa in Honduras (Figure 1). 
According to the historian Floyd (1967:137-138), after 17 days of siege, a force of Miskito 
warriors volunteered to charge a crucial hill occupied by the Spanish, successfully clearing 
the way for the capture of the fort. In 1780 a force of 400 Miskito men, under their leader, 
King George |, fought with the English army, under Captains Horatio Nelson and John 
Polson, in the great English attack up the Rio San Juan. According to Floyd (1967:145), the 
Miskito men fought well in the campaign but grew impatient with the cautious English tac- 
tics. Had they been allowed a free rein, suggests an early traveler (Roberts 1965[{1827]: 
265-266), the military outcome might have been more successful for the English. As it was, 
the English-Miskito army did manage to take Fort Inmaculada on the Rio San Juan (Figure 
1), but the English then retreated and allowed it to be recaptured. Floyd (1967:143) notes 
how crucial the Miskito alliance was to the English: ‘‘The English needed the Miskito now. 
Their dugouts maneuvered well in swift water; their machetes could be counted on in hand- 
to-hand fighting. They fitted well, these transformed Sumus, into the program of imperial 
expansion.” 

British colonial pretensions depended in part on ties with the Miskito kings. The first 
Miskito king to be coronated by the English was Oldman, who was crowned about 1660 in 
England (M. W. 1732:288), although he probably began ruling as early as 1655. His son, 
Jeremy I, was crowned in Jamaica in 1687 (Sloane 1707:Ixxvi). These coronations estab- 
lished a pattern for succeeding years in which Miskito heirs were taken to Jamaica to be 
coronated before returning to the coast and their people. In later periods they were taken 
to Black River or Belize (Figure 1). At times they even visited England. 

In 1740 the first British-appointed ‘‘superintendent of the Mosquito Shore” arrived, as 
England began to focus more attention on the area. Fortifications were built at Black River, 
on the northern coast of Honduras, and an army of 100 troops was stationed there. Between 
1740 and 1786 an extensive illicit trade developed between the Spanish and the English set- 
tlers on the coast, who were known as Shoremen. In addition, many of the Shoremen were 
involved in the cutting of logwood in Belize. 

On 14 July 1786 the English signed a treaty with Spain, agreeing to British withdrawal 
from the Miskito coast. In 1787, according to one account, as many as 2650 Shoremen and 
their slaves were evacuated (Bolland 1977:40). Most of them moved to Belize. From that 
point on, English influence on the Miskito coast was channeled through Belize rather than 
Jamaica. 

An important event occurred in 1848: the Moravian missionaries arrived and began work- 
ing on the coast. They lived in local Miskito communities, translated the Bible, and through 
the years profoundly changed Miskito culture. Curiously enough, stories of the Old Testa- 
ment kings, in Miskito translation, apparently found a ready audience, for they are widely 
known and told today. The missionaries soon became closely associated with the Miskito 
kings. One of their first pupils, and an eager student, was King George Augustus Frederic 
(see Figure 3). His three sisters actually lived with one of the missionary families (Mueller 
1932:64). In time, the missionaries apparently came to serve as personal advisors to the 
kings, and one missionary in Dakura created a “king festival” in remembrance of them, 
after the last king’s abdication in 1894. 

The early Miskito kings lived at Sandy Bay and the later ones at Cape Gracias a Dios. In 
the mid-19th century the king’s residence was moved to Bluefields (Figure 1). Alliance with 
the British officially ceased with the Treaty of Managua in 1860, in which a Miskito reser- 
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vation was established and the title of “king’’ was changed to “hereditary chief.” In 1894 
the Nicaraguan government forcibly annexed the coast, deposing Chief Robert Henry 
Clarence, who fled to Jamaica. 

Information on the Miskito kings is often sparse and scattered. However, a long series of 
travelers’, traders’, and government officials’ accounts have made it possible to piece 
together a detailed chronology of the kings, recently published elsewhere (Olien 1983). This 
ethnohistory is briefly summarized here to provide the historical framework for our argu- 
ment about the nature of the kings’ authority. 


the Miskito kings and hereditary chiefs 


The Miskito line of succession is summarized in Figure 2. The earliest kings, known 
historically from the writings of Sir Hans Sloane (1707:Ixxvi-Ixxvii), are “The King,” ‘‘The 
Prince,’”’ and Jeremy |. King Jeremy | arrived in Jamaica in 1687 and mentioned the earlier 
kings to the Duke of Albemarle, who was governor of Jamaica. At least one of these kings, 
“The Prince,” had visited England and been given a crown and other symbols of office by 
the English King Charles |. Later, an anonymous Englishman known only by his initials, M. 
W., visited the coast and talked with King Jeremy. M. W. wrote that Jeremy’s father, Old- 
man, had a crown and a commission from the English king, but that the crown was “‘but a 
lac’d hat,’” and the commission was ‘‘a ridiculous piece of writing, purporting, That he 
should kindly use and relieve such straggling Englishmen as should chance to come that 
way, with plantains, fish and turtle. And indeed they are extremely courteous to all English- 
men, esteeming themselves to be such...” (M. W. 1732:288). As we shall see, the king’s 
commission, which seemed ridiculous to M. W., may have appeared very differently to the 
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Figure 2. Succession of the Miskito kings (broken lines indicate unknown links; names in parentheses 
are individuals who were not kings; numbers indicate order of kingship). 
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Miskito. M. W.’s comment that the Miskito considered themselves Englishmen (or perhaps 
the equals of Englishmen) is also significant in understanding the Miskito view of their own 
political institutions. 

It was under Jeremy | that his Miskito followers put themselves under English jurisdic- 
tion. Robert White (1789a:7) provides an account of the ceremony whereby Jeremy | made 
the Miskito subjects of England, several years prior to his visit to Jamaica in 1687: 

In his time, the Governor of Jamaica sent to him, at his [Jeremy 1's} request, a select number of 

officers, in order to receive from him the cession of the dominion of his country, and of himself, his 

chiefs, and people, to the crown of Great Britain. This he performed in the most public manner, at 

Sandy Bay on the Mosquito Shore, where he then resided; for, with the accord and consent of his 

chiefs and people, he ordered the English colours to be hoisted on a standard erected there for that 

purpose; and having cut from the soil a turf of earth, he placed it in a mahogany box or case, and 
delivered it to the English officers, as a perpetual token of the sovereignty and protection of his 
country being ceded to and conferred upon the crown of Great Britain; whereupon a public act or 
instrument in writing was drawn up, declarative of the whole of this transaction; which, after being 
duly executed, he delivered to the said English officers, to be carried by them along with the said 
box of turf to the Governor of Jamaica, as an everlasting memorial and witness of the cession so 


voluntarily and cordially made by him, his chiefs and people, of themselves and country to the 
crown of Great Britain. 


From that time on, many of the Miskito viewed themselves as English subjects. 

During the latter half of the 18th century, Miskito raids on both Spanish settlements to 
the west and on other Indian communities greatly increased. Helms (1983) discusses slave 
raiding on Indian communities and suggests that it may have developed from a traditional 
raiding pattern. Given a new and lucrative market for slaves on Jamaican plantations, the 
Miskito, well armed by British traders, intensified their slaving activities. Selling Indian 
slaves helped to make the Miskito prosperous and politically dominant on the coast during 
this period. Raiding was carried on in the name of the king, and success in capturing slaves 
was probably an important way for Miskito men to earn prestige (Helms 1983:189-190). At 
least symbolically, the Miskito king was at the center of the trading-slave-raiding economy, 
and he may have shared more directly in the spoils as well. 

Intermixture with African slaves had occurred early on the coast. In the 1640s or 1650s at 
least one slave ship was wrecked along the coast (Conzemius 1932:17-18). John Holm 
(1978:179) has suggested that the original slave-ship wreck occurred in 1641 and that the 
ship contained African slaves owned by English settlers of Providence Island who were 
evacuating the island. The surviving slaves joined the Indian population and interbred; 
their descendants are later identified as ““zambos.’’ Given the large black component in 
Miskito society, Helms (1983:190) questions whether the slave-raiding pattern may be in 
part an introduction from West Africa. We ask a similar question about the kingship itself. 
The extent to which ideas and patterns of social organization from the West African king- 
doms were introduced to the Miskito coast remains a fascinating question for further 
research. 

By the mid-18th century there were several named positions in the Miskito political 
hierarchy. An account written in 1757 (Hodgson 1822[1757]) refers to a ‘‘general” who con- 
trolled the northern part of the kingdom, along what today is the Honduran coast (Figure 1). 
The king himself controlled the central coast, and a ‘“‘governor” held power farther to the 
south. In later times an ‘‘admiral’’ was sometimes reported as well. The hierarchy of Miskito 
political offices and their interrelations are still poorly understood. Struggles for power be- 
tween the various Miskito leaders did occur, although it appears that theoretically the king 
held power over the others. Powerful generals and admirals several times threatened the 
king’s authority. The titles, like “king” itself, were honorifics bestowed in Jamaica or Belize 
by British authorities. From the British point of view, the leaders so named were clearly in- 
tended to serve as middlemen for British interests, and the titles themselves had a 
humorous and even condescending tone. However, there is evidence that the titles were 
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highly valued by the Miskito themselves, and for our purposes the interesting point is the 
sort of local authority positions the titles may have legitimized. In addition to emulating 
the English political titles, the Miskito leaders took the names of Europeans whom they 
held in high esteem (White 1789a:7). 

King Peter was the only Miskito king not in direct line of descent from Oldman (Figure 2). 
We do not know what sort of succession rules applied to the Miskito kingship, although it is 
significant that most of the kings were close patrilineal relatives. The kingship seems to 
have passed normally from father to eldest son of the primary wife. Peter may have been 
Jeremy II’s cousin, since in a letter to Governor Hunter of Jamaica he referred to Jeremy as 
“my Royal Brother” (Great Britain, Public Record Office 1937:514). Since in Miskito kinship 
terminology parallel cousins as well as brothers are referred to as moini, it seems possible 
that Peter was translating the term into English as “brother.” 

In 1749 the British created a superintendency of the Mosquito Shore (Sorsby 1969). This 
position lasted until 1787, in the reign of Miskito King George II, when the British withdrew 
from the coast. During the approximately 40 years of the superintendency, English settlers 
purchased large tracts of land on the coast. These tracts were considered legal only if they 
were obtained by purchase from the Miskito. According to White (1789b:30), legal repre- 
sentative of the Shoremen, in a letter to Lord Sydney, secretary of state for the Home 
Department, ‘““many of your memorialists [the Shoremen], under this system of police, pur- 
chased lands on the Mosquito Shore, from the Mosquito King, his chieftains and people; 
which have been duly entered on the public records kept at the capital seat of government 
at Black River.’’ Following the evacuation, the Spanish efforts to gain the Miskito king’s 
support increased, but without success. Spanish colonization efforts following the English 
evacuation also failed, and the Miskito remained in control of the coast. 


In the early 19th century the Miskito kings dealt with a number of European colonization 
efforts. King Robert Charles Frederic, with the encouragement of the British superintendent 
of Belize, Colonel Alexander Macdonald, extended the land claims for the Miskito territory 
as far south as Chiriqui Lagoon in Panama (Figure 1; Great Britain, Foreign Office 1862:687). 
King Robert also signed away large tracts of land to foreign developers, under Macdonald’s 
influence. The stereotype of the Miskito kings as intoxicated puppets who gave away great 
stretches of land is probably based to some extent on the character of Robert Charles 
Frederic. Macdonald had also groomed one of Robert’s sons, William Clarence, to be the 
next king. Clarence was raised by Macdonald and sent to England to be educated (Burdon 
1935:58, 64, 75). Interestingly enough, however, in spite of English pressure the Miskito 
chose Robert’s eldest son, George Augustus Frederic, to be king, apparently following a 
traditional Miskito pattern of eldest son succession. 


King George Augustus Frederic (Figure 3) had been educated in Jamaica, spoke perfect 
English, and gave a very favorable impression as a native gentleman to European visitors to 
the coast (Pim and Seemann 1869:269-271; Collinson 1870:149). In 1860, during the reign of 
George Augustus Frederic, the British signed the Treaty of Managua with the Nicaraguan 
government, establishing a Mosquito Reservation. The king’s title was changed to 
“hereditary chief of Mosquito.” A new form of government was established, run by an ex- 
ecutive council, in which the king and the Miskito had much less influence (Mosquito 
Reservation 1884:4-6). 


The last 19th-century hereditary chief was Robert Henry Clarence. Bluefields had 
become by the mid-1880s a prosperous North American-style town as a result of the banana 
export boom. In 1894 the Nicaraguan army, under General Zelaya, marched on the coast to 
“reincorporate” it into Nicaragua. Chief Robert Henry Clarence fled to Jamaica, where he 
died in the Public General Hospital of Kingston, in 1908, at the age of 35 (Luke 1950:77). 

The Miskito nevertheless continue to recognize a royal line. In 1928 an individual named 
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Robert Frederic, then 73, was described as the last descendant of the Miskito kings by the 
Moravian missionary Mueller (1932:134). He lived on the Rio Coco near Asang, and even- 
tually gave the king’s royal scepter and crown to one of the Moravian missionaries. Even 
very recently, an heir to the Miskito throne was known and recognized. In 1977 a linguist, 
John Holm, found an heir apparent living in Pearl Lagoon. This man was Norton Cuthbert 
Clarence, a part-time grocer and pool hall proprietor (Holm 1977). 

A major point to emerge from the history of the kings, as described above and in more 
detail in Olien (1983), is that the Miskito followed rules of their own in choosing them. 
Although they clearly served as middlemen to the English, no Miskito king was ever put in- 
to or removed from office by the English alone. In most cases, succession to the kingship 
was from father to son. One closely related family group apparently controlled the Miskito 
kingship for almost two and a half centuries. The fact of patrilineal succession seems 
significant, insofar as it indicates indigenous control over the kingship. Had the kings been 
simply English puppets, it seems unlikely that such regular rules of succession would have 
been followed. In one instance, in 1845, the British applied pressure to have William 


Figure 3. Rare portrait of a Miskito king, George Augustus Frederic (Charles Napier Bell, Tangweera: 
Life and Adventures Among Gentle Savages [London: Edward Arnold, 1899], p. 274). 
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Clarence coronated, but the Miskito themselves instead named the eldest son of the 
previous king, following the traditional pattern. 

Beyond its formal outlines, we know little about succession to the Miskito kingship. 
Struggles for power occurred within a complicated political structure of governors, ad- 
mirals, and generals, and at times there were multiple contenders for the kingship. Generals 
Tempest and Robinson attempted to become dominant leaders on the coast at different 
times, but were never successful. 

Many of the kings went to Jamaica, Belize, or even England to be educated and/or cor- 
onated. Such preparation was apparently necessary to gain legitimacy in the eyes of their 
Miskito subjects, and the titles and symbols of office they received were evidently impor- 
tant to them. Although English recognition was necessary, the Miskito seem to have chosen 
their kings independently. This raises the possibility that the kings, who from the British 
point of view may have been simply middlemen, were something more from the Miskito 
point of view. 


the kings as middlemen 


Miskito kings are usually interpreted within the colonial context. They have been viewed, 
first, as puppets of the British, and later as political middlemen. E. G. Squier (in Bard 1965) 
seems to have been the first to popularize the view that the Miskito kings were English pup- 
pets who were kept intoxicated and put into or removed from office by the English when it 
suited their interests. Elsewhere, Olien (in press) has shown that in the late 1840s and early 
1850s Squier waged a propaganda campaign against the Miskito to demonstrate to the 
American public that the Miskito kings had no validity of their own, and thus to justify the 
anti-British political agitation he had undertaken while serving as chargé d’affaires to Cen- 
tral America. For example, in a letter written to his parents in 1856, Squier mentioned that 
the principal purpose of his novel Waikna, which he wrote under the pseudonym of Samuel 
A. Bard, was to turn support of ‘‘Queen Victoria’s august ally of Mosquito into contempt” 
(Stansifer 1959:149). 

Some modern writers have repeated similar views. James J. Parsons (1954:11), an influen- 
tial cultural geographer, mentions the ‘‘preposterous, British-sponsored and protested [pro- 
tected?] Miskito Kingdom (1860-1892) under a Royal House of barefoot zambos who were 
crowned and annointed in drunken orgies by the Superintendent of the Belize colony.” 
Eduard Conzemius (1932:101), the first anthropologist to study the Miskito, remarked that 
after one of the kings had been coronated, ‘‘he became a tool in the hands of his foreign 
protectors, with whose aid his nominal authority was extended over the larger part of the 
coast.”” Since the Miskito did not have a centralized political system, it has been argued, 
the Miskito kings necessarily represented something new and imposed entirely from the 
outside. The historical data (Olien 1983; and see above) suggest other possibilities. 

A widely used colonial policy of Great Britain was indirect rule. The method was devel- 
oped into an elaborate system of administration for African colonies in the early 1900s 
(Bodley 1982:77). Somewhat earlier, the British seem to have been using a less elaborate 
model of indirect rule on the Miskito coast. There they promoted the idea of a sovereign 
kingdom of Miskito during the period 1837-1850, so that they could indirectly control any 
canal route that might be built through Nicaragua. Earlier, however, it is less clear to what 
extent the British viewed the Miskito king in the context of indirect rule. The Miskito Shore 
was never colonized by the English, nor were the Miskito ever conquered by the English. 
Prior to the 19th century the British government was ambivalent about its relationship with 
the Miskito Shore. From time to time there were proposals to colonize part of Central 
America, but ultimately such plans were rejected, often because of misinformation about 
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the Miskito Shore. The first superintendent to the Shore, Robert Hodgson, was instructed in 
1749 not only to govern the English settlers but also to 
cultivate such a Union & Friendship with the Indians in those parts, as may induce them to prefer 
His Maty’s Alliance & Protection to that of any other Power whatever, which must at all Events be of 


Advantage to this Nation, but especially in Case of any future Rupture with the Crown of Spain 
[Sorsby 1969:54]. 


These instructions also suggest some notion of indirect rule on the part of the British. 

Bodley (1982:77) suggests that in most cases indirect rule had the same results as more 
direct colonial control: deculturation and detribalization. These negative consequences oc- 
curred in spite of the colonial philosophy of promoting “growth from within” through in- 
direct rule. Interestingly enough, in the Miskito case the leadership role of “king’”’ did seem 
to grow and develop over time, and through a variety of circumstances the Miskito were 
able to remain relatively independent until the mid-19th century. A leadership role, 
cultivated by the British for their own advantage, seemed to grow from within. We shall 
suggest possible indigenous roots for this cultural florescence. 

The British clearly held the view that through indirect rule they were using the Miskito to 
their own advantage. However, we argue that there was a different perception on the part 
of the Miskito and their leaders. The historical data seem to indicate that the Miskito 
viewed their ties with the British in a very positive manner. While the British may have been 
making use of the Miskito, the Miskito were, at the same time, making use of the British. 

Ties with the British provided the main source of trade goods for much of Central 
America during the 18th and 19th centuries, when the Spanish settlements were impover- 
ished. As a result of their British connection the Miskito were able to expand their territory 
at the expense of competing tribes; their population increased, while that of neighboring 
groups declined; and they were able to obtain trade goods directly that other groups could 
obtain only indirectly from them. As a result of British-supplied firearms and British back- 
ing, the Miskito themselves were able to establish dominance over virtually all of their 
neighbors and maintain a system of tribute collection. 

For the Miskito leaders, the British also helped validate succession to political office. Ap- 
parently as early as Jeremy |, some Miskito leaders appear to have recognized that British 
support would enhance their local status vis-a-vis other native leaders. In the early period 
from 1680 to 1755 there is some evidence of competition between native leaders for 
authority. In fact, the reason that Jeremy | ‘‘ceded” his country to England and then went 
to Jamaica to request a commission may be due to challenges from competing Miskito 
leaders (Olien 1983:203-209). The period in which the Miskito kings seem to have had the 
least decision-making power occurred after the British withdrew from the Miskito coast in 
1860, following the Treaty of Managua and the creation of the Miskito Reservation. For the 
most part, the government of the Reservation, from 1860 to 1894, was run by North Ameri- 
can businessmen and Jamaican blacks, and the Miskito king was reduced to “hereditary 
chief.” 

A more sophisticated view than Squier’s puppet theory has been presented by Mary 
Helms, the foremost authority on the Miskito. In an early paper (Helms 1969a) she argues 
that the Miskito kings had been created as middlemen, and that the status of “king’’ was 
only a technicality. The protectorate status of the coast would not have been legitimate in 
the eyes of the other European powers if there were no local native ruler. Therefore, the 
British created one, and invested him with all the trappings of a European monarch: crown, 
scepter, and scroll of authority: “... it would appear that both the power and authority of 
the Miskito kings were, in fact, minimal’; and further, “there is little to suggest that the ap- 
pointment of kings and the presumed establishment of a protectorate produced any radical 
change in the internal political machinery of Miskito culture” (1969a:82). Finally, “although 
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he carried no political weight within Miskito culture, his position was essential for the con- 
tinuance of crucial external economic ties” (1969a:82). In other words, the Miskito kings 
were simply middlemen whose legitimacy was based on the practical benefits they could 
bring to their people. A very recent article (Helms 1983) describes Miskito slaving opera- 
tions in the context of an expanding colonial economy and suggests an even stronger mid- 
dleman role for Miskito political leaders. 

The concept of middleman has been well developed in modern anthropology. A middle- 
man is a political figure who, because of his footholds in two different cultures, provides 
practical material advantages to his constituents. Eric R. Wolf (1956:1075), in a well-known 
paper, states that political middlemen “stand guard over the crucial junctures or synapses 
of relationships which connect the local system to the larger whole.” The middleman’s 
legitimacy by definition is not ideological but pragmatic. What can he do for us? is the 
question both sides are expected to ask of the middleman. From this definition, it follows 
that a middleman can never be a “real king,” since the role of king implies a supreme sort 
of ideological legitimacy. In the European tradition the king was next to God himself, and 
he ruled because it was his right to do so. Like God, the king was a model of just and proper 
authority, whom one naturally obeyed simply because he was the king. 

How ludicrous, then, to find a local ruler imposed by Europeans and dressed in a poor 
imitation of European royalty. In 1839, for example, the Miskito king Robert Charles 
Frederic was dressed in the gold-braided uniform of a post-captain in the British Navy when 
he greeted an English visitor (Young 1847:25). The kings could be harshly judged in com- 
parison with their European counterparts and seemed to have little local legitimacy of their 
own. They certainly served as middlemen, dealing successfully over the years with British 
traders and officials and mobilizing Miskito fighting men on behalf of the British. They also 
served as a buffer between the English Shoremen and the Spanish. The Shoremen num- 
bered only 416 in 1786, and their slaves 1808 (White 1789b:34). The fighting force of the 
Miskito, by contrast, was described as numbering as many as seven to ten thousand in 1773 
(Edwards 1819:210). The Shoremen were thus greatly outnumbered by both the Miskito and 
the Spanish settlers to the west, and they depended on friendly relations with the Miskito 
for their own safety. Defense of the Shoremen was another aspect of the kings’ middleman 
role. 


nature of the kings’ authority 


Three kinds of sources made us begin to question the traditional interpretation of the 
Miskito kings: ethnohistoric information; ethnographic data on kings and leadership among 
the contemporary Miskito; and historical data on Panamanian chiefs to the south, as sum- 
marized and interpreted by Helms (1979). The ethnohistoric material is spotty and incon- 
clusive at best, but some factual details appear which do not fit with the middleman sort of 
interpretation. 

1. In the mid-1800s Miskito villagers near Cape Gracias a Dios were reported as contribut- 
ing labor, one or more days a week, to help the English build a fort. The labor was given as 
ordered by the king, whose authority was recognized by showing his silver king’s medal or 
his gold-headed scepter (Young 1847:12-13). Similarly, in 1851 Julius Froebel (1859: 
130-131) encountered a group of Woolwas Indians on the Nicaragua-Miskito border who 
had retreated further into the interior to avoid service to the Miskito king. Decentralized 
though the political system may have been, these events show an impressive ability to mar- 
shall a labor force. Communal labor is common in Miskito villages today, but the kings 
could apparently command work for their subjects at a rate which they sometimes found 
onerous, thus indicating a sort of authority not easily dismissed. 
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2. An interesting report of a trial (Young 1847:26-28) shows the king as judicial authority. 
The trial took place “English fashion,” with the king presiding and with the officers of a 
visiting British man-of-war present. The defendant was accused of killing the king’s aunt 
and two Englishmen, as well as of being a general miscreant. The English residents and the 
king himself both had a personal interest in the case, which complicates the issue. Never- 
theless, the interesting point is the outcome of the trial: the man was judged guilty and the 
king sentenced him to hang, over the violent protests of the accused man’s kinsmen. The 
king stood firm, however, and did have him hanged, giving at the same time a stern warning 
about putting a stop to evil behavior. This was his job as king, he stated, and the case would 
serve as a demonstration that he stood ready to hang evildoers. 

Capital punishment is the most stringent penalty available to political rulers. In kin- 
based societies, revenge obligations exist in place of capital punishment. With the 
emergence of a more complex political organization, however, a central political authority 
outlaws the right of revenge and accords to itself the right to execute evildoers. Although 
the case is complicated, the Miskito king here did seem to have the recognized right to in- 
flict capital punishment. 

Several sources allude to the authoritarian nature of the kingship. George Henderson 
(1809:185-186) wrote: 

The king, or chief, is completely despotic. Whenever he dispatches a messenger, his commands 

are always accompanied by his cane: this token establishes the credibility of the bearer, and a sud- 


den compliance with the purport of his errand. In this way decrees are enforced, the punishment 
due to offence remitted, or the severest sentence annexed to it carried into instant execution. 


In a letter dated 25 April 1850, describing the Miskito in 1842, Juan Francisco Irias (1853: 
164) wrote to the prefect of New Segovia that: 
though there are among them some bad and disorderly Indians, yet there are a very few who will of- 
fer any violence to the traveller, principally, however, on account of the fear in which they stand of 


their chiefs, to whom they pay great deference. For any fault of obedience on any crime they are 
severely punished, so that traders may carry on their traffic with little fear of insult or injury. 


Pim (Pim and Seemann 1869:299) described an incident in which the king hailed several 
Miskito canoes from a distance, bringing them to a halt, and then commandeered the turtle 
they were carrying. Overall, from various sources, it appears that the king’s orders were to 
be taken seriously. 

3. Each Miskito village is reported to have had a “king’s house,” built by the community 
and used by the king on his periodic visits (Roberts 1965:125). Roberts says some of these 
king’s houses were of considerable size and were well built. They were available for 
visitors’ use, if they brought a “king paper” guaranteeing his approval and protection (see 
Bard 1965[1855]:95). In 1815, for example, Jacob Dunham (1850:96) received the following 
king paper from George Frederic: 


Pearl Key Lagoon, July 20th, 1815 


Permission is hereby given to Captain Jacob Dunham, a citizen of the United States of America, 
to touch and trade in all parts of my dominions in any vessel from North America. 


George Frederick, 
King of the Musquitto Nation. 


Headmen of villages also used the king’s house as a public meeting place when the king 
was not present. 

When the king arrived, he proceeded to ‘‘do law” (la daukaia). This phrase, still common- 
ly used, refers to hearing and settling cases, listening to problems that have arisen, and 
resolving issues. The king did travel up and down the coast, staying in his specially desig- 
nated houses and bringing with him his staff of attendants and ‘‘quartermasters”’ (quatmus). 
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Culprits in villages were brought before the king by the quatmus nani and sometimes 
flogged. Apparently, many floggings were serious, but some were in the form of entertain- 
ment for the assembled crowd. Minor delinquents were thus chastised and made to prom- 
ise to reform, as described in the following passage from Tangweera, by Charles Napier Bell 
(1899:278-281): 


At first, one after another, young men were brought to the pole, and their wrists tied up with moho, 
or bark cord. A toonoo, or indiarubber-bark blanket, was then thrown over their backs, and the 
king’s quartermaster stood ready with a manatee strap to teach law and order. Before and during the 
operation he made a speech to the surrounding audience... . 

“People, the King is here; he is in the house talking with your old men. Why has the King come to 
Duckwarra [Dakura]? Why have |, his quatmus, come with him in this krap [craft]? The oosoos 
[vulture] smells the meat as he flies high in the air. He can see where the dead game lies in the bush. 
Your king smelled a bad smell. He said, ‘What is this?’ They told him it was you people of Duck- 
warra, for you had no law in your hearts, and the stink of your wilfulness filled the country. Then the 
King said to his old men and to his quatmusnanny [quartermasters], ‘Let us go to the people of Duck- 
warra; let us put law in their hearts, that they may listen to their headmen and not be coopias any 
more.’ ” (Coopias means willful, heartless, rash, or brave, according to the context.) “This youth is 
very proud’ —whack! 

“Oh mother! oh, don’t whip me —oh 

“He laughs at the old men when they teach him; all night he prowls after men’s wives” — 
whack}... . 

This practice of publicly whipping the youths and young women by the King’s quartermasters on 
their annual journeys round the coast has been in vogue for a great many years, probably centuries. 
It answers the purpose of our sermons in the churches to inculcate principles of good conduct and 
morality. The quartermasters also try cases of crime, and summarily administer the punishments. 


i iad 


Along similar lines, the Englishman John Collinson (1870:149), describing King George 
Augustus Frederic, noted: ‘‘though regarded by his people with the affection of children for 
their father, his slightest word or look was law, and woe to him who disobeyed either.” 

This type of law seems similar to the traditional chiefly law of Lesotho which lan 
Hamnett (1975:22) terms ‘‘executive law”: “the characteristic /egality of chieftainship.” In 
chiefly decision making, no differentiation has yet developed in which specialized judges 
are appointed to carry out specifically judicial tasks. Instead, executive law has both 
judicial and political components. 

4. Each of the Black Carib (Garifuna) towns to the west of Cape Gracias is reported to 
have been under the control of a “captain,” who was responsible to the Miskito king and 
had a commisson from him. Young (1847:128) reproduced one such commission. He re- 
marked that although none of the Carib captains could read such a document, both they 
and their subjects believed it to be absolutely necessary, and no captain would be able to 
rule without a commission. Each Carib captain also had two quartermasters who punished 
delinquents and could be summoned by the king at any time (Young 1847:128). 


We have little information about delegation of authority in other areas, although there is 
evidence of competing leadership roles. Such titles as ‘governor’ and ‘“‘general,’”’ which 
seemed ridiculous to English commentators, apparently were important to the Miskito. 
Floyd (1967:124) describes a peace offer made by the 18th-century Miskito in which they of- 
fered to trade various items in exchange for titles. Henry Dunn (1828:26-27) also described, 
in sarcastic terms, a coronation in which the king’s officers asked to be given such titles as 
Lord Rodney or Lord Nelson. Titles apparently conferred prestige within Miskito society 
and were probably symbolized by uniforms with epaulets, gold braid, and cocked hats, like 
those Roberts (1965:132) saw Admiral Earnee and General Blyatt wearing in the 1820s. 

As the king visited his people, crowds of villagers apparently turned out to greet him and 
to hear news of him and his family. Village headmen admonished their people to obey the 
king and used his visits as an opportunity for resolving local problems. Difficult divorce 
cases, for example, were brought before the king, and his quartermasters were apparently 
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ready to flog a cruel or irresponsible husband against whom judgment was found. 

5. In the early 1800s the English trader Orlando Roberts was captured by the Spanish and 
taken to Leon and Granada, adventures which he related in his Narrative of Voyages and Ex- 
cursions (1965). Upon returning to the coast, he saw an angry letter from the Miskito king 
demanding his immediate release and threatening attacks on Spanish border settlements if 
he were not. This was no idle threat, given the history of Miskito warriors terrorizing the 
frontier. In fact, one suspects Roberts’s capture may have been used by the king as an ex- 
cuse for further frontier raids. However, the king’s vigorous action was noted by Roberts 
(1965:259-260), who commented, ‘‘! could not but feel pleased with this spirited conduct 
of his Miskito majesty.” 

6. Those visitors who had firsthand contact with the Miskito kings were often quite im- 
pressed. Far from being objects of scorn, as some historical accounts suggest, some of the 
kings seem to have been highly regarded by local people and were remarkable men by 
European standards. Captain Pim of the British Navy visited the coast in the 1860s and 
recorded long conversations with King George Augustus Frederic (Pim and Seemann 1869: 
268-273). King George’s English education was evident. According to Pim, he spoke ex- 
cellent English with no perceptible accent. He had the works of Byron, Shakespeare, and 
Sir Walter Scott in his house in Bluefields, and, according to Pim, had read them carefully 
and was fond of quoting from them. When King George visited Captain Pim’s ship, he 
proved to be a sophisticated companion: ‘‘The King astonished us by the pertinence of his 
remarks, even on professional matters in which it might have been supposed he could not 
possibly have taken an interest, much less understood” (Pim and Seemann 1869:303). He 
surprised the ship’s officers with his knowledge of English poetry, and he also read aloud 
some poetry of his own, which he had composed in his native Miskito. Captain Pim re- 
marked that the Miskito poetry sounded soft and musical, although, of course, he could not 
understand it. 

The long, unbroken line of succession, and the bits of evidence from various ethnohis- 
toric sources, suggest a different picture of the kings than has previously been presented in 
the anthropological and historical literature. As well as a middleman, the king seems to 
have been a legitimate ruler, whose word carried authority, who visited his people to make 
judicial rulings, and whose presence was treated with respect. The Miskito people evidently 
had considerable regard for their kings, and for the institution of the kingship. The question 
then arises, what kind of legitimacy did the king have and upon what was it based? We have 
no definite answers, but information from recent fieldwork among the Miskito, plus 
Helms’s (1979) recent book, suggests some answers. 


kings in contemporary Miskito life 


In some of today’s coastal villages a modern “king” returns once a year, at New Year’s 
time, to visit his people (Dennis 1982). The custom has elements dating from earlier days, 
although it was actually started by a Moravian missionary in Dakura in the early 20th cen- 
tury. The New Year’s king is chosen from among the most handsome young men, and his 
identity is kept a secret until the day of the festival. He is dressed in finery, which should in- 
clude foreign currency pinned to his costume (since kings are rich and have contacts with 
foreign powers), as well as a crown and robe. When he gives his annual message to the 
assembled villagers, he should speak in a foreign language (English or Spanish), rather than 
Miskito. A high flagpole is erected in the center of the village and the king’s flag (usually 
whatever flag can be found) is flown for several days preceding his arrival. One dwelling is 
decorated as a king’s house, where he is dressed and the other decorations are prepared, 
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and where he will sit in state to receive visitors after making his speech and his tour of the 
community. 

The king’s visit is also a carnival, with considerable joking and dancing. A masked dance 
troupe tours the village, clowning and collecting coins from anyone they can tease into 
laughing. Individuals who have broken the king’s law are rounded up by his soldiers and 
either “hanged” or made to kiss a toad. Those individuals who will put on a good show are 
sought out as “lawbreakers.”” The practice seems to mimic the whipping of offenders by the 
king’s quartermasters in Bell’s day. Apart from fun, however, there is a serious message in 
the modern king festival: we Miskito once had a king, and we remember the tradition 
proudly. Respect for the kingship seems to be part of what it means to be Miskito, even to- 
day. 

Contemporary Miskito political organization is not democratic but is based on competi- 
tion between local headmen. The pattern is for an ambitious strongman to gather around 
him a circle of relatives and supporters and to rely on eloquence, persuasion, and skillful 
manipulation to accomplish his ends. In these respects the Miskito political system is not 
very different from other tribal systems described by anthropologists. The difference is in 
the expected degree of authoritarianism. The Miskito admire successful strongmen and ex- 
pect a leader to be able to enforce his decisions. In one of the Miskito villages a headman 
was Said to be “weak,” because in spite of yelling a lot, he could not get people to do what 
he wanted (/a sip daukras). He was compared unfavorably with ‘real headmen” who could 
make their decisions stick. Individuals such as former President Somoza and a forceful 
American doctor who had begun a medical program on the coast were admired for their 
strength and authority. One Miskito man commented, ‘‘You have to have a strong leader to 
get this town to do anything. Otherwise, they just act proud and won’t do anything. But just 
let the National Guard show up, and they hang their heads like dogs and do anything they 
say!” The interesting point is the expectation that rightful authority figures will be able to 
enforce their decisions. In this respect, the modern Miskito leader seems somewhat 
analogous to the Big Man of Melanesia (Lindstrom 1981; Sahlins 1963). 

Many egalitarian societies have concepts of ownership in which individuals and super- 
naturals control natural phenomena. In Miskito culture, however, such concepts seem 
especially detailed and specific and may be conceptually related to the institution of the 
kingship. Traditionally, many aspects of the natural world were believed to have an 
“owner” (dawan). Plants and animals each have a dawan, and today supernaturals such as 
the “deer owner” (sula dawan) continue to be an important part of Miskito cosmology. 
Medicinal plants also have an owner who must be paid with a coin or a bill before the plant 
is picked. In addition, human property concepts are well developed. Common items such 
as houses, fruit trees, and canoes all have specific owners, and it is well known to whom 
they belong. “Utla dawanka?” (house owner?) is the standard inquiry upon reaching a 
strange Miskito house. We suggest that just as there is a lord of the deer, a lord of each 
medicinal plant, and a lord of every Miskito house, so there was a figure recognized as lord 
over all Miskitodom: the king. The king simply represented the ultimate extension of the 
dawan concept which is so pervasive in Miskito culture. 

Kings appear in Miskito translations of Bible stories and also in folktales and casual con- 
versation. In the kisi (folktales), which are widely told, kings figure prominently, along with 
such favorite characters as Tibam, the trickster rabbit. The following kisi illustrates some 
Miskito ideas about kingship and authority. 


Tibam Goes to Get a Drink 


Saim tibamka ba. Mani taim li lawan, tasba It was the same Rabbit. In the dry season the 
aiskara, liunta nani sin sut lawan! Tingni kum water had all dried up, all over the earth. There 
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bara kan, wisa. Bara man upla sut li di kan. Per- 
miso saki di kan, wisa. Makabi, aibapi bara di 
kan. Bukit kum, bahamuna dauki kan, tibam 
kaikiki. 

Li din pali dauki kan. Li din pali dauki kan. 
Nahki muni? King ailal bara, ebina kingka, limi 
kingka, tahira kingka, kiaki kingka, sula kingka, 
sut bara. Miskito kingka sin bara kan. Nashun 
satka ba ai kingka briwan, watchman. King 
baman. 


Nahki muni? Aisisi untara diman bara waikna 
kum nasma baiki kan. Kaikan, witin bila, Show 
me! wisa. Show mera! laya ba. Bara tibam bila, 
nahki atkaisma? Lala tara. I'll tell you, trust kum 
aik. Tibam waikna smart, upla senska lakisa, war- 
bi. Yang bri, brisisi, bara, mani, nara, dus wahya 
nani kauhan, ailal kauhan. Diera tara paski bri 
kan. Witin aitaban, aitabi bara witin, dus wahya 
diman bara nasma laya babatni sika, alkansi. 
Naku tara takan! 


Naku tara taki, na lika yang balaia, diaia. Ao, 
wisa. Umh? umh? Li dawanka aula! Li dawanka 
aula! Li diaia! Ebina kingka, limi kingka nani ba, 
tnayara taui kan. Rait! li dawanka, lukan. Bara 
king nani sut bara kan ya ba, sut yang luan, 
Miskito kingkara wan. 


Tibam eeva! Kuinkira man! Witin pat plapi li 
ba dimwan. Dimwan taim kasak taua lakata kan. 
(Dia daukan?) Mahka wan. Miskito king baman 
no kan. (Dia muni Miskito kingka no kan?) Tayara 
lika kaikras, kuna ai minara luki bara walan. 


Umh! umh! Li dawanka aula, bus. Wilkan taim, 
upla no kan ba lika tibam. Tibam kuninkira. Baku 
wisa. 


was just one creek, they say, where everyone got 
their water to drink. They had to ask permission 
and pay to drink. There was a bucket they used, 
and Tibam was watching and watching. 


He was really, really thirsty, How to get a 
drink? Kings of all kinds were there, the paca 
king, the jaguar king, the armadillo king, the deer 
king, all of them. The Miskito king was also there. 
Every nation’s king was there as a watchman. Just 
kings. 


How to get a drink? Tibam went into the forest 
where a man was getting honey. Tibam watched 
and said, Show me the honey! How much will 
you sell it for? A lot of money, replied the man. 
Ill tell you, said Tibam, give it to me on credit 
(trust). Tibam was a clever one, lying to people, 
twisting their senses. When he had the honey, 
there were some leaves there, lots of them, fallen 
off the trees. He covered himself with honey, 
then bathed in the leaves and got covered with 
them since the honey was very sticky. He got this 
big! 


When he was that big, he said, Now | will go to 
drink. Umh! umh! The water lord is coming! The 
water lord is coming! he said (in a very gruff 
voice). The paca king, the jaguar king, all moved 
to one side. Right! they thought, the water lord is 
coming. Tibam passed by all the kings that were 
there, except for the Miskito king. 


Tibam eeva! You liar you! Tibam ran and 
jumped into the water. Afterwards, it took a long 
time for that sticky honey to dry. (What did he 
do?) He just left. Only the Miskito king recog- 
nized him. (How did the Miskito king know?) He 
couldn’t see his skin, but he saw his (furry) feet 
sticking out and then he knew. 


Umh! umh! The water lord is coming, get up! 
When they caught him, people knew it was 
Tibam. Tibam the liar. That’s the way they tell it. 


Kisi are told simply as entertainment; here, the main point is obviously Tibam’s roguish 
antics. Since kings figure so prominently in the kisi, it is interesting nevertheless to 
speculate about their place in the Miskito world view. In this kisi there are many kings, each 
lord over his own species of animal. The narrator comments, ‘Every nation’s king was 
there,”” seemingly implying that leadership is naturally invested in a king. “King” in this 
sense is probably similar to dawan (owner). There is no king of the water, but Tibam cleverly 
decides to invent one, and fools all but one of the other kings. The existence of a ‘‘water 
king” apparently seems plausible to them, since other aspects of nature are so ruled. 
Tibam, the trickster rabbit, is almost successful at impersonating a water king, but the 
Miskito king discovers him at the last minute. Human beings, naturally enough, are repre- 
sented by the Miskito, and the Miskito are represented by their king. Only he is more clever 
than Tibam, the trickster. Kings here seem to be authority figures who control access to im- 
portant resources. The burden of leadership seems to fall logically upon a “king,” in a 
natural world where even armadillos and jaguars have kings. We can ask whether such kisi 
tales provide a Miskito way of talking about leadership concepts. 


chieftainship in Panama' 


Helms’s (1979) Ancient Panama provides a brilliant and stimulating interpretation of 
political leaders who lived to the south of the Miskito but in the same general culture area. 
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Her interpretations are somewhat speculative and cannot be automatically extended to the 
Miskito, but they do suggest some very interesting parallels. 

In the Prehispanic period, Panamanian chiefs wielded considerable authority, and 
among remnant groups, such as the Cuna, they still do. Helms argues that there was an 
ideological basis for chiefly power: specifically, Panamanian societies held the notion that 
chiefs controlled the supernatural, natural resources, and all other facets of life, and 
because they controlled nature, they also had the right to control people. The circulation 
of fine gold pieces, for which ancient Panama is known, as well as the circulation of fine 
cotton goods, pearls, and war captives, all served to demonstrate chiefly prerogatives. 
Chiefs were expected, in a practical way, to facilitate long-distance trade, and thus they 
played an important economic role (Helms 1979:66). 

Above all, however, chiefs controlled esoteric knowledge beyond the reach of ordinary 
people. Chiefs spent years in training, apprenticing themselves to learned men and memor- 
izing vast amounts of information about religion, cosmology, and ‘floral medicine.’”” They 
traveled to distant places and might delay marriage in order to undertake several years of 
study with a master. From time to time during a chief's life, he might take another year or 
more away from office to pursue his “postgraduate education” with a learned man from 
another area. Leaving one’s own area was important, since study with distant masters had 
more prestige than study with those closer to home. Special schools existed where masters 
taught aspiring young men who had come to study with them (Helms 1979:129). Special 
language forms had to be learned, serving to demonstrate, as Helms (1979:125) comments, 
‘the sanctity of the message, the uniqueness of those who speak it, and their legitimate 
right to direct the socio-political environment of people and things.” Possibly with the aid 
of hallucinogens, leaders traveled to the supernatural world to mediate for their human 
dependents. 

Today among the Cuna, young men continue to apprentice themselves to masters and to 
learn esoteric knowledge. Distant geographical regions are as fascinating and as power- 
filled as they were in the 1600s. Today, young men go away to work on the Canal Zone or 
elsewhere, and the practical knowledge with which they return, including knowledge of 
English and Spanish, is highly valued. Foreign languages and knowledge of how to deal suc- 
cessfully with the outside world fit into the traditional framework of esoteric knowledge 
and serve to legitimize leadership pretentions today (Helms 1979:135-1 39). 


Miskito kings as transformed chiefs 


The Panamanian data suggest a general pattern within which the Miskito kingship may 
be better understood. Like the Panamanian chiefs, the Miskito kings traveled to distant 
places to study with prestigious and wise strangers. Like the Panamanian chiefs, they re- 
turned with important symbols of their new knowledge and status. In the Miskito case, an 
elite English education in, or travel to, England, Jamaica, or Belize served the same func- 
tion as the Panamanian apprenticeship with a wise old shaman from a distant area. Table 1 
summarizes available information about the foreign experiences of the Miskito kings. The 
king’s red coat and scepter symbolized his laboriously acquired esoteric knowledge, as did 
the Panamanian chief’s gold earrings and fine cotton goods. It is significant that the Miskito 
expected their kings to be learned and gifted men, and regarded their foreign education 
and their coronation by the English authorities as absolutely essential. Rivalry over the 
kingship also focused on opportunities to acquire esoteric knowledge. In 1766, King George 
| felt his authority threatened when a powerful subchief, General Tempest, went to Lon- 
don. George | believed that Tempest had gone to England ‘‘to get made king in this head,” 
and he feared an assassination attempt upon Tempest’s return to the coast (Sorsby 1969: 
156). 
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Table 1. Long-distance travel and esoteric knowledge of the Miskito kings. 


King Travel and esoteric knowledge 

“The King” 2 

“The Prince” Three years in England as guest of King of England prior to the 
kingship 

Oldman Travel to England to be crowned 

Jeremy | Travel to Jamaica for commission and then to England as a guest 
of King of England 

Jeremy Il Travel to Jamaica for commission 

Peter 2 

Edward Travel to Jamaica to be crowned 

George | Travel to Jamaica for commission 

George II One year in England prior to kingship; travel to Jamaica for commis- 
sion; visited Colombia and England after becoming king 

George Frederic Educated in Jamaica for 16 years; crowned in Belize 

Robert Charles Frederic Educated in Jamaica; crowned in Belize 

George Augustus Frederic Educated in Jamaica; crowned in Belize; studied with Moravian 
missionaries 

William Henry Clarence Educated in Jamaica; studied with Moravian missionaries 

George William Albert Hendy Studied with Moravian missionaries 

Jonathan Charles Frederic 2 

Robert Henry Clarence 2 (Described as well educated) 


According to Holm (1978:326-328), as early as the 17th century English became the 
prestige language on the coast, and the Miskito kings were proud of their ability to speak 
and write the language. Jeremy || wrote the earliest known letter in English from a Miskito 
king, in 1723 (Holm 1978:327). The English introduced by the kings, in turn, influenced the 
Miskito language. Holm (1978:328) writes: 

It is hard to overemphasize the sociolinguistic significance of the tradition of Miskito leaders 
being well versed in the language and ways of the English. These men enjoyed considerable prestige 
among their tribesmen, who in turn were likely to imitate their manners and speech. There is a cer- 
tain parallel in the French spoken by England’s elite after the Norman conquest, and the attendant 
prestige it gained in the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon speaking populace. Although the prestige language 


did not replace that of the people in either case, in the end it altered it through massive lexical bor- 
rowing and certain phonological and even minor syntactic influence. 


Even today, the New Year’s king is expected to speak fluently in a foreign language and to 
have contacts with powerful outsiders, as symbolized by the foreign currency pinned to his 
costume. 

Commissions from the English crown, and gold braided uniforms and scepters, seem less 
ridiculous when seen as accepted symbols of esoteric knowledge, gained through outside 
leadership preparation. No wonder King George Augustus Frederic was reported by the 
Moravian missionaries to be an eager student (Mueller 1932:64): he was simply demon- 
strating his legitimacy, in a traditional way, in the eyes of his own people. 

The middleman role of the Miskito kings also has comparisons in Panama. Panamanian 
chiefs in the early contact period were expected to facilitate long-distance trade between 
regions and were respected for doing so. In a similar way, in dealing successfully with 
British traders, the Miskito kings may have been meeting a traditional expectation of chief- 
ly rulers. 

We suggest that there was a general lower Central American pattern for leadership, with 
at least the following components: (1) an apprenticeship with powerful and wise outsiders; 
(2) control over a useful secret language; (3) contacts to facilitate long-distance trade; and 
(4) symbols of such contacts and of the important esoteric knowledge leaders controlled. In 
particular, a crown, a scepter, and a red coat were the Miskito equivalents of the Pana- 
manian gold ornaments and fine clothing. Given such a pattern, it is easy to understand 
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why the Miskito kingship, although perhaps introduced from outside, rapidly became suc- 
cessful. If our hypothesis is correct, the kingship was built on well-established cultural 
precedents, and not simply foisted on the Miskito by the English. 


conclusions 


On the one hand, the Miskito clearly did not have a complex, internally stratified society 
of the kind associated with kingship institutions in some African societies. The authority of 
the kings probably did not exceed that of chiefs in Panama or elsewhere in the tribal world. 
On the other hand, this should not cause us to overlook patterns of chiefly authority which 
may have existed. Presented with a new authority role by at least the era of Oldman, the 
Miskito seem to have embraced and embellished it, transforming traditional leaders into 
authority figures with real stature. Beneath the red coat and cocked hat there was, perhaps, 
more of a “king” than scholars have so far recognized. While aspects of the institution 
seem to have been introduced, the Miskito kingship was easily grafted onto existing 
cultural patterns, where it quickly took root and prospered. In fact, the Miskito kings were 
eminently successful in foreign affairs, with one kin group reigning uninterruptedly on the 
coast for about 240 years. 

Today the Miskito are engaged in a tragic conflict with the Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua (Dennis 1981). Miskito leaders see the conflict partly as a matter of self-determi- 
nation, of being forced to submerge their language, history, and cultural identity with that 
of Hispanic Nicaragua to the west (Wiggins 1981). The Miskito people themselves are proud 
of their language and their history as they understand it, including the royalty of the past. 
As a symbol of ethnic identity, at least in some of the local communities, the Miskito king- 
ship lives on. 


notes 


Acknowledgments. Dennis conducted ten months’ fieldwork on the Miskito coast in 1978-79, living 
in the village of Awastara. Fieldwork was supported by an NIMH Traineeship through the Department 
of Anthropology, Michigan State University. The ethnohistorical research by Dennis was accomplished 
under a Mellon Fellowship at the Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas, during the 
summer of 1981. He is grateful to Dr. William Glade, ILAS Director, and to the ILAS faculty and 
students, who provided ideas and encouragement. The ethnohistorical research by Olien was accom- 
plished under a National Endowment for the Humanities Summer Stipend Fellowship, 1982, No. 
FT-22517-82. He wishes to thank Ben G. Blount for suggestions and encouragement. Earlier versions of 
this material were presented by Dennis and Olien at the annual meeting of the American Society for 
Ethnohistory, Nashville, TN, October 1982. 


"It is ironic that Mary Helms’s book should serve as a primary impetus for reinterpreting the king’s 
role, since her earlier work, particularly her 1969 paper in Ethnology, describes them as middlemen and 
nothing more. The fact that Helms’s work contains both the original argument and the model for the 
reinterpretation we wish to make shows how stimulating her work has been to us. 
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